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‘“ If nations must adjust their policy on the prospect of War from abroad, they are equally bound 
“ to provide for the attainment of Peace at home; but there is no Peace in the absence of justice. 
“ It may subsist with divisions, disputes, and contrary opinions, but not with the commission of wrongs. 
‘‘ The injurious, and: the injured, are, as implied in the very meaning of the terms, in a state of 





** hostility.” Dr. FERGUSON. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tue Press. The prospect of seeing 
the State of the Press fully discussed, en- 
courages me to offer some remarks upon 
the subject, in the hope, that the public 
may, in time, see how they will be affected 
by the freedom or slavery of this great poli- 
tical and moral engine.——Men often 
spend much time in discussions to very 
hittle profit, only for want of having, at the 





outset, a clear understanding of the matter 


in discussion. If the notion. of the thing 
about which you are in discussion be not 
very clear in your mind, it is merely by 
chance if you conduct your reasoning to 
any useful conclusion. How often has it 
happened to every man to listen to a very- 
well told story, and yet to wonder at the 
laugh it excited in others, and to stand 
himself gaping like an oaf; and that 
merely from not having obtained at the be- 
ginning a clear idea as to the point upon 
which the wit or hdmour turned ?——In- 
deed, there needs nothing to be said to 
convince any one, that, unless he has a 
clear understanding of the thing about 
which any discussion takes place, it is im- 
possible for him to profit much from the 
discussion itself, and that he must attribute 
it to mere good fortune, if he does not 
come to an erroneous conclusion. 
Therefore, in entering upon the remarks 
that I now pronase to offer upon the sub- 
ject of the Liberty of the Press, it is neces- 
sary for me to give the best definition or 
description in my power of the thing itself; 
and I am the more disposed to do this as I 
am convinced that a great part of what 
every real friend of freedom laments to see, 
has proceeded from a want of an universal 
adoption of such definition. At the end 
of this Summary will be found a Letter, 








signed PuBLicoLa, which I have extracted 
from the Times News-paper. I commend 
the zeal and admire the talents of the 
Writer. But, though a good piece of writ- 
ing, it is not calculated to produce much 
‘Mpression upon the public, loose as it is 





in point of definition, and loaded as it is 
with references to nations and to times, of 
the facts relating to which even men of 
reading can have but a very imperfect 
knowledge.——The writer is to be com- 
mended for his researches into ancient his- 
tory; but, in the application of them to 
this subject, I cannot applaud his taste ; 
and, he will excuse me if I express my 
opinion, that such application has a ten- 
dency to lessen the force of his argument. 
——With men, who have been at great 
schools, there is, too often, something of 
the school-boy sticking to them through 
life. Having had their education under 
word-mongers, they are extremely fortunate 
if they ever get completely rid of the love 
of dealing in the same* ware themselves. 
Having, for so many years, been accus- 
tomed to look upon the knowledge of 
words in outlandish languages as the high- 
est of all human qualifications, it is no 
wonder that they continue to think so, and, 
accordingly, to interlard all their writings 
with references to the history of the coun- 
tries where those languages flourished, 
such references affording them an excuse 
for indulging in a display of their school. 
boy knowledge. This fault is seen 
even in the signature of the Letter of 
which Iam speaking. Why “ Pustico- 
“ta?” The people of England, in eng 
ral, do not know any thing about Publi- 
cola; and, if they did, there would be no 
good in the using of it. Such strange words 
only serve to confuse at the least. With- 
out some inquiry the mass of the people 
cannot understand them; and, if enquiry 
be bestowed upon the word, the thing is 
Jost sight of. And, then, why does 
this writer go to Greece and Lome for 
proofs in favour of the liberty of the 
press? What did the Greeks and Ro- 
mans know about printing? _Pisistratus 
and Socrates and Demosthenes and Cicero 
are fine sounding names; they are very 
well calculated to make a noise in a sen- 
tence; but all these men put together did 
not know so much about the Liberty of 
R 
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the Press as my Printer’s boy does. It 
is really ridiculous to see a sensible man 
going back to times when no man had 
ever dreamt of such a thing as a press, in 
order to bring proofs of the necessity of the 
press to the support of public liberty '——I 
shall be told, that the author does not pre- 
tend, that the press flourished in Greece 
and Rome at the glorious times he is 
speaking of; but that freedom of speech 
was allowed, and that the liberties of the 
country were preserved by that. But, 
mark the inference which may be drawn 
from this: if you lead us back to Greece 
and Rome, and tell us, that, at such and 
such times, those countries were free, and 
were indeed oljects of our imitation, and 
yet that they had no press at all, does it not 
follow, or, at least, may it not, for any 
thing that you have shewn to the con- 
trary, be concluded, that we do not want 
any press at all? Such are the dif- 
ficulties into which men are led by that 
school-boy hankering after the “ learned 
languages,” as they call them, which in- 
duces them to lug in, upon all occasions, 
something or other about Greece and 
Rome; and it would be no matter of sur- 
prise with me, if I were to find one of 
them tracing the breeding of Old Bake- 
well’s sheep back to the Greeks and the 
Romans. The whole history of the 
Liberty of the Press belongs to England, 
It was in this country that it had its ori- 
gin. Tere it has flourished at times, and 
at times has been almost extinguished. 
Here have its effects been experienced, 
and here been born and lie buried the 
men who have been its champions. It 
is, upon a subject like this, of Prynn and 
Litsurne and Tooke, and such men that 
we should speak, and not of Socrates and 
Demosthenes end Ciecro and Pisistratus, who 
knew as little about a press as the people 
of England know about them. All such 
attempts to apply this school-boy sort of 
learning, which, in fact, arise from the 
vanity of appearing to know more than 
the people at large; all such attempts are 
ridiculous, and, when made in a case like 
this, mischievous ; because they inevita- 
bly weaken the argument that they are 
intended to support; it being impossible 
that the reader, who seeks information, 
should not doubt of a truth which must 
appear to him to stand in need of proofs 
so far fetched and of such uncertain foun- 
dation. And, if the reader happens to 
have read the works of Viren, from 
whom this writer takes his motto, he must 
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know, that that Vircit was one of ¢}, 
basest scoundrels that ever lived ; “one of 
the most crawling and disgusting parasites 

and a pander even to unnatural passions 
into the bargain. The books of this may. 
which are put by parsons into the hands 
of our youth, are a complete course of 
villainy. They teach flattery, gross, fyj. 
some, nauseous flattery of an execrable 
tyrant, who gained his power by de. 
liberate perfidy and murder. They teach 
every species of vice, and not very equivo. 
cally give countenance to that horrid vice 
which has grown up in England with the. 
introduction of foreigners and foreign 
manners and foreign effeminacy.— And, 
vet, it is from this author, that the writer 
of the Letter in question takes his motto? 
Could he not have found mottos in Lilburne’s 
or Tooke’s speeches ; or in the speeches of 
Lord Erskine or Sir Francis Burdett? 
Why go to the Romans, and to this detes- 
able, this infamous slave, Vireit, for a 
motto to a Letter upon the Liberty of the 
Press? Why, this miscreant, if he were 
living in England, would, if the Attorney 
General ordered him to do it, come with 
his tongue and lick all the dirt off his feet 
and off his carcass too ; and, one of the 
reasons why we see so much want of pub- 
lic-spirit, and such a proneness to abject 
submission, amongst so many of those whe 
have had what is called (as it were iron 
cally) a liberal education, is, that they 
are, when young, taught to admire the 
works of Vircit and Horace, two of the 
basest, most abject, most self-degraded 
wretches, that ever existed; and whose 
very names must be hateful to any o€ 
who is sincerely engaged in endeavouring 
to restore Liberty to the Press.——Bvt, 
there is another part of this Letter, which 
is still more likely to lead to mischievous 
consequences. i allude to the passag® 
where the writer pronounces 4 gene 
eulogium on the Liberty of the Press, 2 

ascribes to it what does by no means be- 
long to it, thereby confusing the notion 
of the reader, setting his mind upon the 
wander, and, which is still worse, causing 
him to believe, that there is a great dea 
of Liberty of the Press where there }5 ” 
such thing.——The author says, that “ W° 
“ewe every thing to the Liberty of the 
« Press; and that our arts, our science’, 
“and our learning, have all sprung from 


“this source.” I wonder that he had ra 


added the grass and the ¢rees.——In hat 
first place, I shoutd be glad to know w*? 
learning means other than the arts 4 
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sciences? This is another instance of the 
absurdities engendered by the school-boy 
hankering before spoken of.———- But, as to 
the main point, itis proving, or, rather, as- 
serting, too much to ascribe all our arts and 
sciences to the Liberty of the Press; for, it 
is very notorious, that, with regard to the 
far greater part of the arts and sciences, 
the Liberty of the Press has been of no con- 
sequence at all. What, for instance, had 
the Liberty of the Press to do with the 
discoveries of Newton, or with the Locic 
or Locke, or with any of the discoveries 
and inventions in MECHANICS, Jn CHEMISTRY, 
in AGRICULTURE, iN MANUFACTURES, in 
NAVIGATION, Or in WAR? What had the 
Libeyty of the Press to do in bringing the 
New Leicester Sheep to bear all fat and 
no lean, or in enabling Mr, Curwen to 
make milk out of stewed straw, and to 
fatten the poor upon it? What had the 
Liberty of the Press to do with all, or 
with any of, these things?—-~It is not 
true, that we owe any of the arts and 
sciences to the Liberty of the Press. The 
French and the Germans surpass us in 
most of the arts and sciences. ‘There are 
very few in which they do not greatly 
surpass us; and, have they had such a 
great deal of the Liberty of the Press ? 
This question is a home one. It is one 
that must be answered ; or the position 
must be abandoned. What had the 
Liberty of the Press to do with the famous 
Block- Cutting Machine in our Dock Yards, 
or with the not less famous Paper-Making 
Machine? These were both invented b 
Frenchmen. Besides, it is well known, that, 
at this moment, all the arts and sciences 
are at a much greater height in France 
than they are here. Sir Joseru Banks, 
the President of our Royal Society, de- 
clared, when he was chosen a member of 
the French Institute, that it was the “ first 
* literary Society in the world”? And, is 
this writer prepared to say, that all this 
excellence in the arts and seiences has 
arisen fromthe Liberty of the Press in 
France? Yet, this he must say, or he 
must abandon the position, that we owe 
our arts and sciences to the Liberty of the 
Press.——But, I may be asked, why I 
argue against this position, even suppos- 
ing it to be erroneous, seeing that the 
higher the Liberty of the Press is raised, 
the greater will be the public attachment 
to it,—In the first place, I answer, that 
all error ought to be corrected; and 
sayy if I could succeed in any object 
y false colouring and representation, 
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I would not employ such means. —— 
But, I am satisfied, that it is a very 
great mistake to suppose, that the Liberty 
of the Press is, by such means, raised 
in the estimation of the public; for, 
if our arts, our sciences, and our every 
thing good proceed from the Liberty of the 
Préss, how will the public reason upon the 
subject of any Attorney General’s prose- 
cutions for libel? Will they not say, “ aye, 
“ very true, that is a little hard; but yet, 
“ they leave us a great deal of Liberty of 
“the Press; for any man may cultivate 
“ the arts and sciences. Yes, yes; we have, 
« after all, a great deal of good out of this 
« Liberty of the Press, which gives us all 
“ our arts and sciences, and we sce them 
“« flourish exceedingly, and, of course, we 
“ have a pretty fair share of the Liberty of 
“the Press.",——Now, I put it to the 
reader, whether this is not the course of 
reasoning, to which Publicola’s position, 
if adopted, must inevitably lead? And, 
then I ask him, if it be possible for any, 
the very bitterest, foe to freedom, and es- 
pecially to the Liberty of the Press, to sug- 
gest any thing more likely to do it mis- 
chief?——IJf this notion be adopted, I 
really see very little reason to complain of 
what was done by the infernal Court of 
Star Chamber; for they very freely suffered 


any man to write about the arts and sci- 


ences as much as he pleased. Any body 
might write against or for oxygen or gas, 
or carbonic acid, or volatile alkali, or 
about verbs and nouns, and subtraction and 
multiplication, or about the changes of 
the moon, and the rising and setting of the 
sun, or about draining and watering lands, 
or about hedging and ditching, and about 
breeding and fatting of cattle and sheep and 
hogs and barn-door fowis and ducks and 
geese and turkies, or about hunting of foxes 
and hares, and shooting of birds, or about 
planting woods and orchards, or about 
making and repairing of canals and roads, 
and common sewers and gutters and sink- 
holes. ‘The Court, that infamously tyran- 
nical Court of Star Chamber, whose pro- 
ceedings so materially assisted in bringing 
Charles the First to the block, and some 
of the members of which Court came to 
the same end themselves; even that suc- 
cession of insolent and inexorable tyrants, 
even that Court, which it was one of the 
prene and most glorious works of our 
orefathers to overthrow; even that gang 
of unjust and base ruffians in power, freely, 
very freely permitted .any man to write 
ha such subjects; very freely indeed. 
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So that, according to “ Puablicola,” there 
was a great deal of Liberty of the Press 
under the Court of Star Chamber.——And 
now, what reason is there to complain upon 
this score? Mr. Finnerty, for instance, 
might have written Grammars and Spelling- 
books and Primmers to the day of his death 
without being brought before one of the 
Speciat Juntes at Westminster. He might 
have made the whole circuit of the arts and 
sciences without giving the smallest offence. 
He was at perfect liberty to do this. So that, 
according to Publicola, Mr. Finnerty en- 
joved a@ great deal of Liberty of the Press. 
ff Publicola, (I don’t like this outlandish 
school-boy name); If Publicola really 
thinks that we actually enjoy a great deal of 
Liberty of the Press, he is right in stating 
positions calculated to make others think 
the same; but, if he does not think so, 
and if his wish be not to make others think 
so, and if he desires to co-operate with 
the noble Lord to whom his letter is ad- 
dressed, he is certainly making use of 
means destructive of his end. The 
whole of this train of errors in this writer 
arises from his having done what thou- 
sands have done before him; namely, 
confounded the Art of Printing, or the Em- 
ployment of the Press, with the Liberty of 
the Press. It is very clear, that the one 
has nothing to do with the other, any 
more than the art of writing, or the employ- 
ment of the pen, has to do with the Liberty 
of the Press. To the Art of Printing 
the arts and sciences do, indeed, owe much; 
but, nothing at all do they owe to the Li- 
berty of the Press, which is quite another 
thing; though so often confounded by 
fools as well as by knaves, nothing being 
more suitable to the purposes of the latter. 
Liberty, actively speaking, means the 
right, or power of doing with safety to 
yourself that which is naturally disagreeable 
to, or contrary to the interests of, another, be 
that other who he may.——Turn it as 
often as you please, this is the true defi- 
nition of Liberty in the active sense of the 
word. Put the question as often as you 
will, and you will find, that, wherever the 
liberty to do a thing is asserted, there is a 
party against whose wish or interest the 
contemplated action operates. ———So of the 
Laberty of thfPress, which means the right, 
or power, of publishing, with safety and 
without any risk to one’s self, that which 
is naturally disagreeable to, or contrary to 
the interests of, another. The bounds of 
this liberty is a question to be hereafter 
considered. But, that it is this which is 























meant by the Liberty of the Press will not, 
Iam sure, be denied. If you are ty 
publish only that which offends nobody; if 
you are to be permitted to publish nothing 
that hurts any man’s feelings; if you are to 
say not a word that any man in power can 
take amiss; would it not bea mockery, a 
base truckling, to say that you enjoyed 
Liberty of the Press? Yet, you would have 
Liberty to indulge your genius for the carts 
and sciences; you would have perfect Li. 
berty to ascend amongst the stars, and, as 
the Latin Poets did, assign some earthly 
tyrant a place there; you would have 
oceans of liberty of this sort; you would 
have perfect liberty to extol every creature 
in power; and, if you had lived in the 
time of the Star Chamber, you would 
have had as much /iberty as you pleased to 
praise the corrupt and merciless villains 
who succeeded each other in that Court; 
and whose chief object in stifling the Li- 
berty of the Press, was, to prevent the 
people’s coming at a knowledge of the 
true means by which they were plunder- 
ed, the members of the Court being al- 
ways amongst the leading plunderers of 
the day, and rather than disgorge their 
plunder they were ready to imprison, 
whip, pillory, crop, gag, or hang the 
whole of the people, leaving just enough 
to be their slaves, to furnish them with the 
means of luxurious living. Some of these 
execrable tyrants perished for their mis- 
deeds; and, amongst all those, on whom 
the just vengeance of our forefathers fell, 
none deserved it so richly. They had 
shown no mercy; they, UNDER THE 
GARB OF LAW AND JUSTICE, had 
violated all law and all justice; thei 
cruelties were of the most cowardly kind; 
because, while they inflicted them, they 
put on the affectation of compassion 4! 

of piety; all their proceedings was 4 
tissue of chicanery and fraud; they de- 
ceived the people into a quiet acqur 
escence in their abominable decisions. 
But, at last, the deception, ‘the villainous 
fraud, could not longer avail them; and 
down they came, covered at once Ww! 

curses and with blows, Yet, even 10 
the time of this corrupt and infamous 
Court, no man was prevented from writing 
upon the arts and sciences ; no man was pre 
vented from writing in praise of the King 
or his French wife or any of her est 
There was full Liberty of the Press, for a 

these purposes, even in the time of the 
StarChamber Court. But, when a man ac 
cused the Lord Chancellor Bacon of bribery) 
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he was pilloried, whipped, tortured, and 
imprisoned for life, where he died and his 
family starved, though the villain Bacon 
had been guilty of bribery a hundred times. 
There are people, particularly Lawyers, 
who speak compassionately of this cor- 
rupt Judge; but I never heard of any one 
of them who pitied this poor man and his 
family.———It would be a most valuable 
thing to collect together an account of 
all the corrupt and tyrannical Judges that 
have lived in England, and put it into a 
small book for the use ef Schools. The 
lives and actions of petty ruffians are bia- 
zoned furth in all manner of ways; why 
not those of the great ones? A very nice 
and useful volume might be made upon 
this subject, and it would do a great deal 
more good than the Book of Martyrs ever 
did. This poor man, who, and whose 
family, were murdered by inches, because 
he wrote the truth about Bacon’s bri- 
bery, might have written upon the arts 
and sciences for his whole life time. He 
had full liberty to write in pratse of this 
corrupt Judge; but he had no liberty to 
disclose his bribery. —— Enough has, I 
hope, now been said to show, that the be- 
ing able with safety to publish Spelling- 
books and horn books and farming and 
planting and sporting and chemical and 
astronomical and geometrical and arith- 
metical books ; enough has, I hope, been 
said to shew that the being able, with 
safety, to publish such books is not worthy 
of being called Liberty of the Press. This 
isa Liberty of the Press, which is now most 
fully tolerated by the Emperor of France, 
which was never refused by the Spanish 
Inquisition, which is not refused by the 
government of Russia, or even by that of 
Sicily. But, this is not Liberty of the 
Press. It has nothing to do with /iberty,. 
any more than fiddling or whistling has; 
any more than threshing corn or making 
shoes has to do with liberty. It isthe 
using of the press; it is the using of the 
same machine that is made use of for exer- 
cising the Liberty of the Press; the same 
sort of types are made use of to be sure ; 
but, to call it Léberty of the Press to be able 
with safety to publish a spelling book or a 
psalter or the story of Goody Two Shoes, 
merely because they are printed by the 
same sort of machine asa censute upon 
the conduct of a public man is printed, is 
as stupid as it would be to insist that oat- 
meal is the same thing as wheat-meal, 
merely because both have been ground in 
the same mill»—--No, where there is, on the | 








part of nobody, any objection or dislike to 
the thing that you publish, there is nothing 
worthy of being called Liberty of the Press. 
It is a farce, and a despicable farce, to talk 
about Liberty of the Press, if you are al- 
lowed to do nothing that any man can feel 
offended at. Scandalous mockery to call 
this Liberty of the Press. There isa 
distinction between private and public mat+ 
ters; but, it may safely be asserted, that, 
as to the bounds to which men ought to be 
allowed to go as to private matters and as 
to all persons, that is no rational and safe 
boundary but iruth; and that, as to the 
public conduct, and as to the character, of 
men who are entrusted with the manage- 
ment of public affairs, if these cannot be 
freely discussed ; if there be any other 
limit than that of truth to discussions of this 
sort, there can be no Liberty of the Press, 
though there may be a great deal of writ- 
ing aboutmechanics and chemistry. Free- 
ly to discuss the characters, the conduet, and 
the measures of MEN IN POWER;; if this 
can be done, if a érue picture of them all 
can be exhibited to the public, if this 
can be done by the means of the press, 
and without exposing the person who does 
it to any risk of loss of property or 
liberty ; if this can be done, there is Liber- 
ty of the Press; if it cannot, there is none. 
In a future Number, | will endeavour 
to show what has been heretofore, and what 
must always naturally be the consequence 
of stifling this liberty. 











AMERICAN STATES. The papers, in- 
serted in another part of this Number, will 
shew, that the Americans are not very 
well contented with the conduct of France, 
who appears to have been putting on with 
one hand what she has been taking off 
with the other. But, in the meanwhile 
the intercourse with England is stopped, 
and those who have ali along supported 
the Pitt system, will now have to make 
the best of it. The last Stoppage did 
not affect them so much. The Continent 
was open then. Now it is closed against 
us. And, with America closed too, we 
shall be able to see a little what stuff com- 
merce 1s made of. The system of the 
Emperor Napoleon has completely suc- 
ceeded as to the cutting offtof our com- 
merce. He has done it; afd it is quite 
useless for us to attempt to swagger any 
more about it. He will suffer no more 
commerce between us and the Continent ; 
so that this war, which was begun [9 years 
ago by “the great statesman now Ho more,” 
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for the purpose of engrossing all the com- 
merce of the world, has already (and it is 
not nearly over) cut us completely off from 
the continent of Europe and the United States 
of America. What a pity it was that 
Pirt died so soon! Would to God he 
could be raised up and kept upon earth for 
a couple or three years longer! How- 
ever, there will be his monument. We 
shall have that to go and look at. That 
monument is my mark.——I am by no 
means of opinion, that the loss of commerce 
will be any injury to England, in the end ; 
but, it will produce a great deal of dis- 
tress in the meanwhile; and, as to the 
PITT SYSTEM, it will give it a severe 
shock. This system has, indeed, many 
things to encounter. All its natural con- 
sequences, its harvest of evils, are now 
coming tumbling in. The seeds were 
sown by Pirr and his worthy associate 
Dunvas. ‘They began with the famous 
India Bill, 26 years ago. Some were 
sown sooner and some later, but their fruit 
are now beginning to ripen and drop in 
one after another.——The system is in its 
agones. It reels and plunges and flings 
about, and exhibits all the signs of disso- 
lution. As its end approaches, its exacer- 
bations will be more frequent and more 
strong; its plunges will become more 
desperate ; but its death will be the more 
For 
my part, I see no danger to be appre- 
hended from the loss of commerce, which 
has been one of the greatest enemies of pub- 
hic liberty for the last 26 years, and which, 
as long as this system exists, must and 
will continue so. Many people, and 
indeed, almost every body, would seem to 
think, that this stoppage to commerce 
is merely temporary. They will find it du- 
rable. They will never see things as they 
have been. The intercourse with America 
may be re-opened; but, with the conti- 
nent, which was the great outlet, it will not 
be re-opened ; and, my opinion is, that it 
will not be re-opened in peace any more 
than in war. Ido not see why it should, 
~——but, again I say, the loss of commerce 
will produce no injury to the country. 




















Portucar.—Tuz War.——This is be- 
come a very duli affair. The news of Ser- 
jeant Junot’s death gave us a little life for 
a few days; but, finding him to be alive, 
we are become very dead again.——The 
Londen venal prints have recently been 
endeavouring to nake it out that Serjeant 
Massena is in a bad state, and, to hear 
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them, one would have no doubt of his soon 
being compelled to surrender at discre. 
tion.——I wonder what they will say, jf 
Viscount Talavera should be obliged t 
come home with his army and leave Mas. 
sena and his army in Portngal! I wonde; 
what they will say. Will they tell the 
“ fashionable world” and the old blood. 
sucking Anti-Jacobins, that Lord Talavera 
is still “* drawing Massena after him?’ | 
really should not be surprized if they were; 
and if they were to add a charge of cow. 
ardice against Massena because he did not 
follow. ‘There is nothing too gross to be ex. 
pected. Nothing that ought to excite sur- 
prize after what we have heard from these 
men upon this subject. There are cer- 
tain rumours afloat as to the séate of our 
army; but, of one thing I am pretty cer- 
tain, and that is, that we are at an cnor- 
mous expence in supporting it.——Mr. 
Lanse, in the debate on the Address, ob- 
served, that the war had lagged, on the 
part of France, of late years! Really I do 
not know what this gentleman would have 
of France. She has, within these six 
months, since I have been in Newgate, at 
any rate, united Holland to herself, taken 
possession of the Hans Towns, put a Prince 
upon the throne of Sweden, made great 
progress in the conquest of Spain, and 
taken possession of nineteen twentieths of 
Portugal, while, on the other hand, she 
has fitted out, during the same space o 
time, many ships of war, and has raised 
sailors to man them.——Yet, it seems, 
that this is not fast enough for Mr. Lanse. 
He thinks the war lags; he is not col- 
tented, it would seem, unless Napoleon 
conquers a kingdom every month. ——Oh, 
no! It does not lag, Mr. Lamas. Itis go 
ing very rapidly on. Quite rapidly enoug)i 
for us in all conscience, and so you will 
think, in a very few years time, oF 1 atm 


much deceived. 
Ws. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Friday, 22nd Feb. 1811. 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


From the Times News-paper of the 20th F és. 
1811. 


TO THE 
RIGHT HON. LORD HOLLAND. 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque, ee 
bunt. ig 


My Lord ;—As it is universally agreed, 
that we are not born for ourselves, nor OU 
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private advantage, butfor the general good 
of civil society ; so itis declared by one 
of the most illustrious characters * that 
ever lived, that no work can be so great or 
excellent among men, as that of a states- 
man who makes the freedom and happi- 


ness of his citizens the grand object of all 


his designs. Such aman as this is, indeed, 
a Great Man: he is the Great Man whom 


Sir Samuel Romilly described a short time 


back, in the House of Commons, when 
some observations were made upon these 
words ;—he is the Great Man wkom your 
Lerdship’s ever-to-be-lamented Relative 
manifested in bis life and actions; .and, 
unless others as well as myself are much 
deceived, he is the great man whom your 
Lordship, in your own character, will ex- 
hibit to the world. This eulogium, my 
Lord, sincere and merited as it is, need not 
offend yourdelicacy. Praise isdue to him 
who exerts himself for the good of his 
country; and asit is anobletestimony in his 
favour, so it is a mark of gratitude in those 
who bestow it upon him. Demosthenes 
expressed! great satisfaction when the old 
woman at Athens pointed at bim and said, 
“ That is Demosthenes: so Pliny de- 
clares, that though he had often been ap- 
plauded by.the Centumvirate for his plead- 
ing, yet he never was more highly grati- 
fed, than when one of: his countrymen 
pointed him out to a stranger, and said, 
“That is Pliny.”” “ Truly,” says he, “ I 
“am pleased with it, and ldare own I am: 
“for 1 am not afraid of appearing vain, 
“when I represent, not what I think of 
“myself, but what others think of me.’’+ 
—My Lord, the motion which your Lord- 
ship has just made in the House of Peers, 
“ for an account of the number of informa- 
tions filed ex officio by the Attorney-gene- 
ral,” deserves the thanks and applause of 
every friend to his country. The great 
number of informations which of late years 
have been filed against public writers, can- 
not but fill us with apprehensions for the 
safety and freedom of the press. But it is 
not here that the mischief rests. It is said, 
that informations are sometimes filed, 
which are not afterwards prosecuted to ef- 
fect. The party, who, in the first instance, 
is Supposed to have offended, is put to 
great expence; he is kept in a state of 
continual uneasiness and alarm ; and, more 
than this, his mind becomes fettered and 
restrained. To write again, would, per- 


a 





* Cic, Frag. de Repub, b. v. 
+ Plin,. Epist. lib, ix, ep. 23. 
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haps, be a matter of serious consequence 


to him. It may afterwards be said that he 
continued to agitate a subject agains 
which he had been cautioned ; and that 
the repetition of the offence imputed to 
him calis for a severer punishment. Bat, 
suppose after all, that he has not com- 
mitted any error; suppose he has not 
written any thing that is “ tangehly’’ libel- 
lous; what are the consequences both to 
himself and to the country ? The une is 
prevented from continuing his duty, by 
the impression of a prosecucion hanging 
over his head; while the other is deprived 
of the benefit of his labour and services: 
Nothing, therefore, should be done which 
may carry the appearance of having been 
done only zx terrorem ; and, at all events, 
the innocent party should be compensated 
for the sacrifices he hasincurred. I trust, 
that your Lordship’s motion will produce 
these benefits: and that your subsequent 
endeavours will have the effectof establish- 
ing and securing the liberty of the press. 
—My Lord, the liberty of the press is of 
the utmost importance both to our safety 
and our reputation. To the exercise of this 
privilege we owe whatever we possess : our 
national honour and prosperity, our person- 
al security, ourarts, our sciences and learn- 
ing, have all sprung from this source. Nor 
are these blessings and results peculiar to 
ourselves. They have been the same in 
every country where freedoni and letters 
have been cultivated and revered. It is 
liberty that cherishes learning, and stimu- 
lates the arts; and no lenger than the for- 
mer exists can the latter prevail and flou- 
rish. Deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion of this great truth, I would venture to 
address your Lordship, no Jess as a scholar 
than as a lover of liberty ; and, by taking 
a brief, but faithful, view of the ancient 
and present state of Greece and Kome, 
as well as of this country, I would shew, 
that as the two former acquired their 
strength in arms, and reputation in arts, 
from the toleration and encouragement 
of freedom ef speech; so they lost 
them again, when they lost that freedom 
of speech: and hence I would demon- 
strate, that the same may be expected to 
be our fate, whenever we are deprived of 
the liberty of the press-—a fate, which, I 
am sure, your Lordship cannot be too soli- 
citous to prevent,—My Lord, if we look 
back to the time when learning and sci- 
ence flourished most in Greece, we shall 
find it to have been when the Athenians 


| had delivered themselves from the tyranny 
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of Pisistratusy and, after this, had defeated 
the vast efforts of the Pessians ; and that, 
against two successive invaders, Darius 
aud Xerxes. Then did they begin to cul- 
tivate letters and philosophy :. then. did 
they prove themselves the wisest and most 
polite, as they had just shewn themselves 
to be the bravest of men. “ In the short 
space of little more than a century,’’ says 
Mr. Harris, “ they became such states- 
men, warriors, orators, historians, physi- 
cians, poets, critics, painters, sculptors, 
architects, and (last of all) philosophers, 
that one can hardly help considering that 
golden period, as a providential event m 
honour of buman nature, to shew to what 
perfection the species might ascend.’’* 
In this time, we find the parent and prince 
of moral philosophy, Socrates ; who, from 
his universal benevolence, and extensive 
knowledge of mankind delivered this admi- 
rable saying: “ The Sun might as easily 
be spared from the Universe, as free speech 
from the liberal institutions of society.”’+ 
At this time, therefore, liberty of speech 
prevailed ; and we read, that, some time 


after, when Timoleon found the people of 


Syracuse greatly oppressed and totally de- 
prived of this liberty, he delivered them 
irom the tyranny of Dionysius, declaring, 
That the primary motive toAll his pain- 


ful enterprises had been the security of 


free speech to the meanest citizen :”{ and, 
in consequence of this doctrine, he would 
not punish a man who presumed to inves- 
tigate the motives of hisconduct, Just at 
this period shone forth Demosthenes ; an 
orator, who was continually exhorting his 


countrymen to maintain their freedom of 


speech, and not to be deceived by the 
flattery or misrepresentations -of venal 
writers, Happy would it have been for 
ithe Athenians had they taken his advice ; 
but some artful and designing politicians 
found means to corrupt the people, and 
employed writers to deceive them; that 
‘sy to make them believe they were in no 
danger of losing their liberties, even at the 
very moment when they were ready to 
expire, “ Whilst sycophants and hire- 
lings,’’ says Demosthenes to his country- 
men, “ are encouraged and rewarded, a 
true patriot, who has no other end than 
your good, is falsely accused and suspect- 
ed, and delivered up as a sacrifice. Let 
me teil you (adds he), till some legal 
redress can be had of this grievance, the 





* Hermes, p. 417. 
+ Apud Stob. t Corn, Nep. xx, 5. 





very best of your citizens will be punished 
for the freedom of his advice, if, he is sp 
mad as to give it:—but who will be a 
friend, when he is sure to be treated like 
an enemy ?”’* This language may very 
justly be applied to ourselves at this day; 
and it will be well for us, if we pay more 
attention to it than the Athenians did, 
For what were the consequences; Alex. 
ander advanced and conquered them, 
From that time, they were no longer the 
bold and eloquent, the learned and philo. 
sophical people which their ancestors had 
been. Some few men appeared who pos- 
sessed superior talents; but then it must be 
remembered, that even these were bors be- 
fore the time of Alexander’s conquest, and 
had been bred and educated in the princi- 
ples of liberty. To this alone are we io at- 
tribute their genius and their talents ; for, 
some ages after, we find that elegant writer 
« On the Sublime,” declaring, that “ it is 
liberty which produces fine sentiments in 
men of genius ; it invigorates their hopes, 
excites an honourable emulation, and in- 
spires an ambition and thirst of excel- 
ling t.” Unhappily, that eminent writer 
(a singular exception to his age) felt this 
truth from his own experience ; and, 
therefore, he pathetically exclaims, “But 
for our parts, we were born in subjection, 
in lawful subjection, it is true, to arbitrary 
government. Hence, the prevailing man- 
ners made too strong an impression on our 
infant minds, and the infection was sucked 
in with the milk of our nurses. We have 
never tasted liberty, that copious and fer- 
tile source of all that is beautiful, and of 
all that is great; and hence we are N0 
thing but pompous flatterers. Never yet 
did a slave become an orator. His spirit 
being effectually broken, the timorous 
vassal will still be uppermost; the habit 
of subjection continually overawes and 
beats down his genius. Thus I have heard 
(if what I have heard in this case may 
deserve credit), that the cases if which 
dwarfs are kept, not only prevent the 
future growth of those who are enclosed 


in them, but diminish what bulk they 


already have, by too close constriction of 
their parts. So slavery, be it never S° 
easy, is slavery still, and may deservedly 
be called the prison of the soul, and the 
public dungeon {.’’—Such, then, were the 
Greeks in their days of liberty, such 





ad 


* Vide 2d Olyn. Or. 
+ Smith’s Lenginus, sect. 44. 
t Ibid. | 
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their days of slavery. At last they were 
conquered by the Turks. And what are 
they, at this moment, under the yoke of 
those barbarous infidels? Let us hear a 
well-informed eastern traveller :—* The 
Greeks are never admitted by the Turks 
to the rights of fellow-citizens or fellow- 
subjects, unless they abjure their religion 
and their country. They are slaves; and, 
as according to their law, the Turks have 
a right, at all times, to put to death their 
prisoners, the conquered, and their poste- 
rity for ever, are obliged annually to re- 
deem their heads by paying the price set 
on them. They are excluded from all 
offices in the State. It is death for a 
conquered Greek to marry a Turkish 
woman. They are, in every respect 


treated as enemies. They are still called 


and distinguished by the name of their 
nation; and a Turk is never called a 
Greek, though his family should have 
been settled for generations in that coun- 
try. The testimony of a Greek is not valid 
in a Court of Judicature, when contrasted 
with that of a Tark. They are dis- 
tinguished by a@ different dress. It is 
death to wear the same apparel as a Turk. 
Even their houses are painted of a dif- 
ferent colour *.”’? Such, my Lord, is the 
condition of the Greeks; such the misera- 
ble condition of men, whose ancestors 
were powerful, learned, brave, and happy ; 
and whose Poets, Historians, Orators, and 
Philosophers are, and will continue to be, 
as long as letters preserve any estimation, 
the objects of our study, our admiration, 
and delight. May the hand of Provi- 
dence speedily deliver these oppressed 
and wretched people from the iron yoke 
of their detestable rulers! May some 
brave and generous nation, lovers of liber- 
ty, and anxious for the happiness of their 
fellow-creatures, restore these descendants 
of Athens and Lacedamon to the blessings 
of liberty and peace +! The cause of 





_* Eton’s * Survey of the Turkish Em- 
pire.’ 

+ That the Greeks have still before their 
eyes the images of their ancient heroes, 
may be gathered from the following anec- 
dote, related by James Harris, Esq 


“ When the late Mr. Anson (Lord Anson s 


brother) was upon his travels in the East, 
he hired a vessel to visit the Isle of Tene- 
dos. His pilot, an old Greek, as they 
were sailing along, said, with some satis- 
faction, «There ’twas our fleet lay v? Mr. 
« What 


Anson demanded, « What fleet ?” 








Christianity, as well as the cause of liberty 
and letters, impel me to offer up this 
prayer. But, alas! the Freedom of the 
Press does not exist in Turkey. The op- 


| pressed and wretched Greeks may grieve 


in silence, but they dare not speak, pers 
haps dare not look, what they suffer from 
the barbarous Mahommedans.—May such 
never be the fate of Englishmen! How- 
ever, I will not undertake to answer for it, 
Had the conquerors of Darius and Xerxes 
been told, that their posterity would be 
brought to their present deplorable con- 
dition, they would have believed it as 
little as some may now be inclined to 
think we shall ever be reduced to a like 
situation, But as we have seen by what 
means the Greeks losttheir liberty, namely, 
by losing the freedom of Speech, let us 
take warning from their example, and be 
watchful of our rights and privileges. 
« The example of others,’ says Tacitus, 
«is the school of wisdom*.’’ PusBticona. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


America and Francs.—Papers relating io 
the Commerce between them. Laid bee 
fore Congress. 3ist Dec. 1811. 


Translation of a Decree of the 15 (9) 
July, 1810. 


Thirty or forty American vessels may 
import into France (under licence) cotten, 
fish-oil, dye wood, salt fish, cod fish, 
hides, and peltry. They may export 
wines, brandy, silks, linens, cloths, jew- 
elry, houshold furniture, and other manu- 
factured articles. They can only depart 
from Charlestown and New York, under 
the obligation of bringing with them a 
gazette of the day of their departure 
(American Gazette); moreover a certifi- 
cate of the origin of the merchandize, 
given by the French Consul, containing a 
sentence in cypher. The French mer- 
chants who shall cause these vessels to 
come, must prove that they are con- 
cerned in the hbrics of Paris, Rouen, and 
other towns. 


General Turreau to Mr. Smith, Washington, 
27th Nov. 1810, 


Sir~-Since our last conversation rela- 
tive to the certificates of origin given by 





fleet!” replied the eld man (a little piqued 
at the question) ; ‘ why our Grecian fleet 
at the siege of Troy.”’ ” 

* Tacit, Ann. L. 4. c. 33. 
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the Consuls of his Majesty, in the United 
States, I have collected ahd read over the 
different orders of my Court on that sub- 
ject, and asked of the Consul General of 
France, those which he might have re- 
ceived directly on this part of the service, 
so essential for the security of your ex- 
portations.—It results from the instruc- 
tions which I have received directly, and 
from those that have been sent to the Con 
sul General, that the Consuls of his Majesty 
in the United States, do not deliver, nor 
must not hereafter deliver, under any pre- 
text, any certificate of origin to American 
vessels destined for any port other than 
those of France; that they deliver them, 
and will deliver them hereafter, to all 
American vessels, destined for the ports of 
France, loaded only with the produce of 
the United States ; that all the certificates 
anterior tothe last instructions, attributed 
to the Consuls of his Majesty, and which 
it is pretended were given for colonial 
produce thatevidently came from England, 
have been challenged as false (argues de 
faux), inasmuch as the English publicly 
fabricate papers of this sort at London.— 
This, Sir, is all that it is possible for me 
to say to you, at present, respecting cer- 
tificates of origin.—I cannot doubt but that 
the Government of the United States will 
see ip these regulations of my Court, an 
intention, distinctly pronounced, of fa- 
vouring the commercial relations between 
France and the United States, in all the 
objects of traffic which shall evidently 
proceed from their agriculture or manu- 
factures.—You will readily perceive, Sir, 
that in giving this latitude to the mutual 
advantageous relations of the two friendly 
people, the Emperor cannot depart from 
the system of exclusion against English 
commerce, without losing the advantages 
which his Majesty and the allied powers 
must necessarily expect from it. I havethe 
honour to be, with high consideration, &c. 
(Signed) Turngau. 


The Secretary of State to General Turreau. 
Department of State, Nov. 28, 1810. 


Sir.—I have had the honour of receiy- 
ing your letter of yesterday, stating that 
the French Consuls inthe United States 
are at this time authorised to deliver cer- 
tificates of origin only to such American 
vessels as are bound to some port of France, 
and as are laden with the produce of the 
United States.—It will afford satisfaction 
to our merchants to know, and, therefore, 
I have to request you to inform me, whe- 








ther, in American vessels, having such 
certificates of origin, they can export to 
France every kind of produce of the 
United States, and especially cotton and 
tobacco.-In addition to the intelligence 
communicated in your letter, in relation 
to the certificates of origin, I have the 
honour of asking from you information 
upon the following questions ;—Ist. Have 
not the French Consuls been in the prac. 
tice, under the authority of the French 
government, of delivering in the ports of 
the United States, certificates of origin 
for American vessels bound to the ports 
of France, and of her Allies, and laden 
with either collonial produce; or the pro. 
duce of the United States ?—2d. Have the 
French Consuls in the United States lately 
received from the French government, in- 
structions not to deliver such certificates of 
origin for American vessels, and at what 
time did they receive such instructions /— 
3d. At what time did the French Consuls 
cease to issue certificates of origin to 
American vessels, in pursuance of in- 
structions from their government, in cases 
of destination to ports of the Allies of 
France ?—These facts being connected 


with questions interesting to our mer- 


chants in foreign tribunals, your goodness 
will pardon the resort to your aid in ascer« 
taining them.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

R, Smita. 


General Turreau to Mr. Smith. Washington, 
Dec. 12, 1810. 


Sir; If I have not replied sooner to the 
letter which you did me the honour to 
write to me on the 28th of last month, it 1s 
because I have sought information from 
the Consul-general of his Majesty, whe 
ther he had not received directly instruc- 
tions more recent than those which | had 
transmitted to him; and also to enable me 
to give a positive answer to the questions 
contained in the letter referred to above. 
—I reply, Sir, to the first of your ques 
tions, that M. M. the Consuls of his Ma- 
jesty to the United states have always de- 
livered certificates of origin to American 
vessels for the ports of France: they did 
it in execution of a decree of his Majesty 
of the Ist of Messidor, of the year 11.— 
M. M. the French Consuls have also deli- 
vered them to vessels destined for neutral 
or allied ports, whenever they have been 
required of them. This measure was s40C- 
tioned and authorised by a circular dis- 


patch of his Excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Relations, under date of the 20th 
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April, 1808. This dispatch prescribes 
the formalities to be gone through for the 
certificates, delivered in such cases.—lI 
roceed now, Sir, to reply to the second of 
our questions. —By a dispatch of his Ex- 
celleucy the Duke of Cadore, of the 30th 
of August last, received by the “ Hornet,’ 
the 13th of last month, and of which in- 


| formation was given the same day to the 
| Consuls and Vice-Consuls of his Majesty, 
| they are expressly prohibited from deli- 
' vering certificates of origin for merchan- 


dize of any kind, or under any pretext 
whatever, if the vessels are not destined 
for France.—This reply to your second 

uestion, Sir, furnishes you with a solution 
of the third. ‘The Consulsand Vice-Consuls 
of his Majesty will have ceased to deliver 
certificates of origin to vessels for any 


other place than France, immediately on 


the receipt of this circular, which will 
reach them a few days sooner or later, ac- 
cording to the greater or less distance of 
the places of their residence. —Concerning 
cotton and tobacco: their importation 
into France is at this moment specially 
prohibited; but | have reasons to believe 
(and I pray you, meanwhile, to observe, 
Sir, that they do not rest upon any facts) 
that some modifications will be given to 
this absolute exclusion. These modifica- 
tions will not depend upon the chance of 
events, but will be the result of other mea- 
sures, firm, and pursued with perseverance, 
which the two governments will continue 
to adupt, to withdraw from the monopoly, 
and from the vexations of the common 
enemy, a commerce, loyal (loyal) and ne- 
cessary to France as well as to the United 
States.— Accept, Sir, the renewed assu- 
rance of my high consideration. 
TuRREAU. 


The Secretary of State to General Turreau. 
Department of State, Dec. 18, 1810. 


Sir; Ihave had the honour of receiving 
your letter of the 12th inst. in reply to m 
enquiries in relation to certificates of ort- 
gin, as well as to the admission into France 
ofthe products of the agriculture of the 
United States.—From your letter it ap- 
pears, that the importation into France of 
Cotton and tobacco, the produce of the 
United States, is at this time specially and 
absolutely prohibited.—From the decree 
of the 15th July, it moreover appears that 
there can be no importation into France, 
but upon terms andconditions utterly inad- 
missible; and that,therefore, there can be no 
‘Mportation at all of the following articles, 








the produce of the United States, namely, 
fish-oil, dye-wood, salt-fish, cod-fish, hides, 
and peltry.—As these enumerated articles 
constitute the great mass of the exports 
from the United States to France, the mind 
is naturally awakened to a survey of the 
actual condition of the commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries; and to 
the consideration, that no practical good, 
worthy of notice, has resulted to the 
United States from the revocation of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, combined, as 
it unexpectedly has been, with a change 
in the commercial system of France, so 
momentous to the United States.—The 
Act of Congress of May last had for its 
object not merely the recognition of a 
speculative legitimate principle, but the 
enjoyment of a substantial benefit. The 
overture therein presented obviously em- 
braced the idea of commercial advantage. 
It included the reasonable belief, that an 
abrogation of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
would leave the ports of France as free 
for the introduction of the produce of the 
United States, as they were previously 


‘to the promulgation of those decrees.— 


The restrictions of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees had the effect of restraining the 
American Merchants from sending their 
vessels to France. The interdictions in 
the system, that has been substituted, 
againstthe admission of American pro- 
ducts, will have the effect of imposing 
upon them an equal restraint. If, then, 
for the revoked decrees, municipal laws, 
oe a. the same commercial effect, 

ave been substituted, the mode only, and 
not the measure, has undergone an altera- 
tion. And, however true it may be that 
the change is lawful in form, it is, nevers 
theless, as true, that it is essentially un- 
friendly, and that it does not at all comport 
with the ideas inspired by your letter of 
the 27th ult. in which you were pleased to 
declare the “ distinctly pronounced inten- 
tion of his Imperial Majesty, of favour- 
ing the commercial relations between 
France and the United States, in all the obs 
jects of traffic which shall evidently pro- 
ceed from their agriculture or manufac- 
tures.”—If France, by her own acts, has 
blocked up her ports against the introduc- 
tion of the products of the United States, 
what motive has this Government, in a 
discussion with a third Power, to insist on 
the privilege of going to France: Whence 
the inducement to urge the annuJment of 
a blockade of France, when, if annulled, 
no American cargoes could obtain a 
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market in any of her ports? In such a | Itis, nevertheless, to be regretted, that the 
state of things, a blockade of the coast of | functionaries of France in Denmark ha) 


Trance would be to the United States as 
unimportant as would be a blockade of the 
coast of the Caspian sea—The British 
edicts may be viewed as having a double 
relation ; Ist, to the wrong done to the 
United States; 2d, to the wrong done to 
France : and itis in the Jatter relation only 
that France has a right to speak. But 
what wrong, it may be asked, can France 


suffer from British Orders, which co-ope- | 
rate with her own regulations.—However | 


sensible the United States may be tothe 
violation of their neutral rights under those 
edicts, yet if France herself has by her 
ewn acts rendered it a_ theoretical in- 


stead of a practical violation, it is for |: 


this Government to decide on the de- 
gree in which sacrifices of any sort 
may be required by considerations which 
peculiarly and exclusively relate to the 
United States. Certain it is, that the in- 
ducements to such sacrificesare weakened, 
as far as France can weaken them, by hav- 
ing converted the right to be maintained 
into a naked one, whilst the sacrifices to be 
made would be substantial and extensive. 
—A hope, however, is indulged, that your 
instructions from your Government, will 
soon enable you to give some satisfactory 
explanations of the measures to which re- 
ference has been made; and that their 
operation, in virtue of modifications, 
which have not yet transpired, will not 
be as has been herein represented. 

The President has received with great 
satisfaction, the information, that the Con- 
suls of France have been heretofore in the 
oficial and authorized practice of fur- 
nishing certificates of origin to American 
vessels, as well as to those destined to neu- 
ival ports, as to those whose Sovereigns are 
in alliance with France; and that this 
practice, sanctioned by the French Go- 
vernment, did not cease in any part of the 
United States, before the 13th of last 
month, and then only in consequence of 
a dispatch from the Dake of Cadore, bear- 
ing date the 30th of August preceding. 
This satisfaction arises from the hope, that 
similar information may have been given 
to the Danish Government, and from a 
sense of the happy influence which such 
a communication will have had on the 
Anferican property, that had been seized 
and detained by the privateers of Den- 
mark, upon the supposition that these cer- 
tificates of origin were spurious, and not 
authorised by the French Government. 





not made known to the Danish authoritic; 
during the occurrence of such outrage; 
on the American trade, the error of de. 
nouncing, as illegitimate, authentic docu. 
ments, which had been lawfully issued by 
the accredited Agents of his Imperial 
Majesty.—I have the honour to be, &c, 
R. Saira, 


Translation of a Letter from General Tyr. 
reau, Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
Imperial and Royal Majesty, the En. 
peror of the French, &c. to Mr. Smith, 

Secretary of State. Washington, Dec, 

25, 1810. 


Sir,—I have received the letter you 
have done me the honour to write to me 
the 18th of this month, and I hasten to 
transmit a copy of it to his Excellency 
the Duke de Cadore.—This dispatch, Sir, 
being an answer to the letters which I had 
the honour to write to you on the 27th of 
November and 12th of this month, natu- 
rally takes me back to their object, to 
which I believe it is my duty again to call 
your attention.—I pray you to observe, 
that the last instructions I have received 
from my Court, relative to the new direc- 
tions.the commerce of France with the 
United States must follow are of a very 
old date; the official dispatches from 
which I have taken them are of the 12th 
and 28th of April last. It is the more 
probable that the regulations of my o- 
vernment in regard to this commerce 
have undergone some modifications, a 
the Consul General received by the 
« Hornet,” dispatches of the 10th o 
July, 22nd and 30th of August last, 0 
which it is specially stated, that coltons 
may be imported into France in Ameti- 
can vessels, and under certain regula- 
tions ; whereas according to the instruc: 
tions which were addressed to me on the 
12th and 28th of April ; preceding, cotton 
and tobacco are specially prohibited— 
I will“add to these data (ces Donnes), tha! 
according to the orders transmitted to the 
Consuls of his Majesty, respecting cell” 
ficates of origin, and under the date be- 
fore cited (30th of August last), they may 
deliver them to all American ves! 
destined for France, observing that “a 
certificates are not applicable but 1 ‘ 
products of the Umited States. If these Ce 
tificates of origin cannot be applied but ° 
the productions of the United States, 
cannot be given to any vessels but thos’ 
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to observe, Sir, that 
were announced to 
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destined for France, the introduction of 
these productions is not then prohibited 
there.—You will be pleased especially 


the dispositions which 
me by the dispatches 


fof the 12th and 28th of April, are of course 


anterior to the repeal of the decrees of 
Berlin and Milan, and are necessarily 


‘without an object 


decrees are no long 
know of any subseq 


ify this repeal; fort 


the moment the said 
er in force. Ido not 
uent acts which modi- 
he instructions already 


cited, sent to the Consul-General the 30th 
of August last, relative to the certificates 


of origin, are only 


a consequence of it, 


'and formally exclude only colonial pro- 


ductions.—Furthermore, Sir, I have be- 


5th of August anc 


of which copies ha 
‘order of my Court. These are the only 
‘documents on whi 


‘fore me the letters of the duke of Cadore 
‘to General Armstro 


ng, under date of the 
1 12th of September, 
ve been sent tome by 


ch it seems to me rea- 


sonable to fix the attention (s’arreter), and 
I see in them nothing which can cause it 
to be supposed that the French Govern- 
ment may have had an intention to mo- 
dify or to restrict the repeal of the 


before cited. decr 


ees. ‘This act con- 


‘tains no reserve; it does not exact 


any guarantee. The declaration of the 


Duke of Cadore is 


formal; and it is the 


provisions themselves of the act of the 


Hon. Congress of 


the Ist of May last, 


which have dictated to him the conse- 
quence.—I seize this occasion, with ea- 
gerness, Sir, to renew to you the assurance 


General Armstrong 


; ofmy high consideration. | Turreau. 


to Mr. Smith. — Wash- 


ington, December 27. 


Sin,—The enclos 
1 and 2, were inten 


ed documents, marked 
ded to have made part 


of my last communication, The paper 
entitled Avis au Commerce, &c. contains a 


tariff of the new du 
and shews, besides, 


paper has no other 


ties payable in France, 
what are the articles 


| Of commerce, admissible there. If this 


value, it will be found 


important from the illustration it gives to 
that passage of the Duke of Cadore’s letter 


to me of the 12th 


of September iast, in 


which he says, that American vessels loaded 
with merchandise, the growth of the American 
States, will be received without difficulty into 


he ports of France. 


Concert with the 
ustom-house, in t 
Coming from Bosto 
am, &c. 


It is also in perfect 
ractice of the French 
e case of the ship Ida, 

n, with a cargo of cot- 

Joun ARMSTRONG. 


Britannic Majesty of the f 





General Armstrong to Mr. Smith. Wash- 
ington, Dec. 29. 


Sir,—In giving the few papers T brought 
with me another examination, I have found 
the enclosed extract from the minutes of 
the French Council of Commerce of the 
12th of September last. Having a con- 
nection with the subject of my letter of 
yesterday, I have the honour of transmit- 
ting it to you. Joun ARMSTRONG. 





Iste or France.——Articles of Capiiue 
lation. 


(Continued from page 448.) 


Art. 7. The property of the inhabitants 
shall be respected. | 

Answer.—All private property shall be 
respected, 

Art. 8. The inhabitants shall preserve 
their religion, laws, and customs. 

Answer. —The inhabitants shall preserve 
their religion, laws, and customs. 

Art. 9. The colonists shall have the 
option, during two years to come, to quit 
the colony with their respective private 
property. 

Answer.—They shall enjoy, during 
two years, the liberty of quitting the co- 
lony with their property in order to - pro- 
ceed to any place they may wish. 

Art. 10. The wounded or sick that it 
shall be necessary to leave in the hospitals 
shall be treated the same as the subjects 
of his Britannic Majesty ; French sur- 
geons shall be permitted toremain with 
them, and they shall afterwards be sent to 
France at the expence of the British go- 
vernment. 

Answer.-The wounded who may be 
left in the hospitals shall be treated in the 
same manner as the subjects of his Britan- 
nic Majesty. 


Additional Instructions. 


Art. 1. The public functionaries of the 
French government of the Isle of France 
shall be permitted to remain in the colony 
fora reasonable period, to regulate and 
discharge their public accounts with the 
colonists. 

Art. 2. The morning of the 3d of De- 
cember instant at six o’clock a, m. pos- 
session shall be givem to the rg S55 his 

orts of Da Mas, 
and the lines of the town of Port Napoleon, 
down to the Bastion Fanfaron. 

Art. 3. The morning of the 4th of 
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December instant, at six. o’clock, a. m. 
the Isle of Tonnelien, Fort Blanc, and 
the whole of the batteries. of the Harbour 
of Port Napoleon, and all the shipping, 
both ships of war and privateers, and mer- 
chant or other shipping of every descrip- 
tion whatsoever, shall be given up to the 
naval end 8 forces of his Britannic 

jesty ; and all shipping lying in any 
8 pAB port, or barbons of the Island, 
shall equally be considered asthe property 
of his Britannic Majesty, | 

Art. 4. The troops of his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty, and the crews of theships 
of war and privateers, shall retire to the 
barracks of the town, where they shall 
continie until their final embarkation. 

Art. 5. That the subsistence of the 
French garrison, both officers and men, 
as well as of the officers and crews of the 
ships. of war, so long as they shall remain 
here, shall be assured and provided for by 
the British Government; the expences 
arising therefrom shall be considered as an 
advance for which the French Government 
is pledged. 

Art. 6. That on the surrender of the 
Port, as stipulated by the third additional 
article, all English prisoners of war, of 
whatever description, now in the Isle of 
France, shall be liberated. 

Art. 7. That if any difference shall 
arise in the interpretation ef any part of 
the foregoing, it shall be interpreted in 
favour of the French Government. 

This done and agreed at the British 
ee a at Pamplemonus, at one 
o'clock a.m. the $rd day of Dec. 1810. 

VANDERMAESEN, Geh. of Division, 
Henay Waxpe, Major-General. 
Josias Rowiey, Commodore. 
J. Dupage, Capit. de Vaisseau. 
Approuvé et ratifié, la 
De Can, Capit. General. 
Cuanies pz Cottiocon, 
- Sec. to the Commissioners. 
A List of Ships, &c. &c. in Port Napoleon, 
Dec. 1810. Reine 


> 
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English frigate Nereide, of $6 guns anj 


900 tons. | 
French sloop Le Victor, of 22 guns anj 


400 tons. 7 

French brig L’Entreprenante, of 14 gun 
and 300 tons. : 

A new French brig, name unknown, of 14 

and 300 tons. 

English Indiaman Charlton, prison ship, 
of 30 guns and 900 tons. 

English Indiaman Ceylon, prison ship, of 
$0 guns and 900 tons. 

English Indiaman United Kingdom, prison 
ship, of $0 guns and 900 tons. 

French ship La Ville d’Auten, of 1000 

‘tons. 

French ship La Severam, of 250 tons. 

French ship L’ Adele, of 220 tons. 

French ship L’ Aurora, of 150 tons. 

French ship Le Prudent, of 250 tons. 

French ship Le Robuste, of 700 tons. 

French ship Le Wellesley, of 700 tons. 

French ship Le William Burroughs of 
1000 tons. 

French ship Le Philip Dundas, of 300 
tons. 

French ship Le Trafalgar, of 800 tons. 

French ship L’ Althea, of 1,000 tons. 

French ship Le Hope, of 400 tons. 

French ship Le Marie, of 300 tons. 

French ship Le Fannie, of 280 tons. 

French ship Le Forth, of 200 tons. 

French brig L’Eclair, 250 tons. 

French brig L’ Active, 300 tons. 

French brig L’ Orient, 250 tons. 

French brig Le Favourite, 180 tons. 

French brig L’Illusion, 180 tons. 

French brig Le Jeane Armond, 100 tons. 

French brig Le Zephyr, 100 tons. 

French brig L’Ant, 70 tons. . 

French brig L’ AmiaDle Creole, 60 tons. 

American ship Hermes, 300 tous. 

American ship Thomas, 300 tons. 

American brig Angilika, 220 tons. 

American schooner Spy, 150 tons. 

Five gun boats. A. Bertie. 

a ~' Clorinde, Dec, 4, 181° 

Sir ; “On delivering up the comm 

which you did me the honour. to. 

in me, I feel it my pam fat equaint 
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to recommend to your notice Mr. John 
Gosland, master’s mate of his Majesty’s 
ship Cornwallis, who acted as my aid-de- 
camp, and who having passed his exami- 
nation for lieutenant, is worthy of promo- 
tion. 

I feel-much indebted to Captains Yates 
and Nesbit, of the City of London and | 
Huddart Indiamen, who handsomely vo- 
-lunteered to serve with me, and who 
brought a proportion of seamen to assist in 
‘the laborious duty of dragging the can- 
non; the former, I am sorry to say, died 
of excessive fatigue the first day’s march. 
Our loss has been trifling, consisting of 
‘five men wounded, although, I am sorry 
to say, most of them are seriously. Ihave 
the honour to be, &c. N. F. Montacue. 

Vice-Admiral Bertie, &c. &c, &c. 


Paragraph of General Orders issued by 
General Abercromby, on the Ist. of 
December, 1810, before Port Louis. 


Paragraph $.—Major-General Aber- 
cromby is happy also to acknowledge 
the steadiness i by the 12th and 22d 
| Regiments, and he feels himself parti- 
cularly grateful for the zealous exertions 
of a detachment of seamen landed from 
the squadron, under the command of 
Captain Montague; and he requests to 
offer him, the officers and men under. his 
command, his sincere acknowledgments 
for the service which they have rendered 
to the army. | 


| Extract from General Order’, Head-Quar- 


ters, Camp before Port-Louis, Dee. 5, 
1810, . | 


Maes Prepress "Aberemetabas in o 

name army, feels an inexpressib 

| og ie eeanaeeat 

 knowledgin ial co- 
ich has 


operation w been received from 
| the naval force under the command of his. 
Excellency: Vice-Admiral. Bertie, which 

has been heightened by the cordiality 
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and to the officers and seamen employed 
under their orders in the disembarkation 
of the troops. 

The exertions and able assistance re- 
ceived from: Captain Montague, of the 
Royal Navy, and the officers and seamen 
with the army on shore, have been too 
conspicuous not to have attracted the obser- 
vations and acknowledgments of évery in- 
dividual. 

Major-General Abercromby must, how- 
ever, request that Captain Montague will 
be pleased to convey to those who were 
under his command the impression which 
their conduct has made on his mind. 

W. Nicuotson, Dep. Adj. Gen. 


Africaine, in Port Louis, Dec. 6, 1810. 
Sir; Ihave the honour to transmit here- 
with, for the information’ of their Lord- 
ships, a copy of a General Memorandum 
issued by me this day to the captains and 
commanders of the ships and vessels of 
the nang under my command. | 
have the honour to be, &. A, Banrix. 


Africaine, Port Louis, Dec. 6, 1810. 
General Memorandum. 


the officers-and crews of the ships of the 
squadron under his command, on the suc- 
cessful issue of the attack of this valuable 
and important colony, which has placed it 
under his Majesty’s protection. 

He feels he has a daty to acquit in thus 
publicly communicating the sense he en- 
tertains of the zealous and unremitting 


dron, and he requests that the captains 
and commanders of the ships and vessels 
will more immediately make known to the 
re see crews oo their’ command 
respectively these his sentiments. — 
SurrLemEnt yoy ee Gazette Extra- 
Published Friday, February 15, 1811. 


| A Dispatch; of which the following is on 

Extract, has been received from the 

of, sobre agg 
es | iverpool 1 , one 

8 nf spe ager of 

Port Louis, Isle of France, 
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I must refer your Lordship for the par- 
ticulars of the operations which led to this 
fortunate event to the copy of my official 
Letter to the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor General, which, together with 
other documents, I have nowthe honour 
to transmit to your Lordship. abe 

In conformity with the instructions 
which I had the honour to receive from 
Lord Minto, I have placed Mr. Farquhar 
in charge of the government ; and I con- 
fidently trust, that, in having adopted this 
measure, I shall not incur the displeasure 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

This Dispatch will be delivered to your 
Lordship by Captain Hewitt, my Aid de 
Camp, and | believe your Lordship will 
find him perfectly qualified to afford you 
every information which you may require 
in respect to the late operations of this 
force. 


To the Right Honourable Gilbert Lord 
Minto, &c. &c. &c. 


My Lorp, 

Thad the honour to inform your Lord- 
shipin my dispatch of the 21st ult. that 
although the divisions from Bengal and the 
Cape ot Good Hope had not arrived at the 
rendezvous, it had been determined that 
the fleet should proceed to sea on the fol- 
lowing morning, as from the advanced 
season of the year, and the threatening 
appearance of the weather, the ships 
could no longer be considered secure in 
theic anchorage at Rodriguez; and I did 
myself the honour to state to your Lord- 
ship, the measures which it was my in- 
tention to pursue, even if we should still 
be disappointed in not being joined by so 
large a part of the armament. 

Early on the morning of the 22d, Vice 
Admiral Bertie received a communication 
from Capt. Broughton, of his Majesty’s 


ship Illustrious, announcing his arrival off 


the Island with the convoy from Benga!.— 
The fleet weighed at daylight, as had 
beeu originally arranged, and in the 
course of that day a junction having been 
formed with this division, the fleet bore 
up for the Isle of France. 

The greatest obstacles op to an 
attack on this Island with a considerable 
force, have invariably been considered to 
depend on the difficulty of effecting a 
landing, from the reefs which surround 
every part of the coast, and the supposed 
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impossibility of being enabled to find ap. 
chorage for a fleet of transports, 

These. difficuities were fortunately te. 
moved by the indefatigable exertions of 
Commodore Rowley, assisted by Lieute. 
nant Street of the Staunch gun brig 
Lieutenant Blackiston of the Madras En. 
gineers, and the Masters of his Majesty’s 
ships Africaine and Boadicea.—Every 
part of the leeward side of the Island was 
minutely examined and sounded, and 
was discovered that a fleet might anchor 
in the narrow passage formed by the smal| 
Island of the Gunner’s Coin and the main 
land, and that at this spot there were 
openings through the reef, which would 
admit several. boats to enter abreast. 
These obvious advantages fixed my de. 
termination, although I regretted * that 
circumstances would not allow of the dis. 
embarkation being effected at a shorter 
distance trom Port Louis. 

Owing to light and baffling winds, the 
fleet did not arrive in sight of the Island 
until the 28th ; and it wasthe morning of 
the following day, before any of the ships 
came to an anchor. 

Every arrangement for the diseimbarka- 
tion having been previously made, the 
first division consisting of the reserve, the 
grenadier company of the 59th regiment, 
with two six-peunders, and two howitzers, 
under the command of Major Gen. Warde, 
effected a landing in the Bay of Mapon, 
without the smallest opposition, the enemy 
having retired from Fort Marlasti, si- 
tuated at the head of Grand Bay, and the 
nearest port to us which they occupied. 

As soon as a sufficient part of the Lv- 
ropean force had been formed, it became 
necessary to move forward, as the first five 
miles of the road lay through a very thick 
wood, which made it an object of the ut 
most importance, not to give the enemy 
time to occupy it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Smyth having been 
left with his Brigade to cover the landing 
place, with orders to follow next morning, 
the column marched about four o'clock: 
and succeeded in gaining the more opé" 
country, without any efforts having been 
made by the enemy to retard our progte 
a few shot only having been fired by 
small picquet, by which Lieutenant Col- 
nel Keating, Lieutenant Ash, of bis Mo- 
jesty’s 12th Regiment, and a few me" 
of the advanced guard, were wounde? 

(To be continued. ) 
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